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Poincare, Rabier, Ribot, Binet, Paulhan, Renouvier, Fouill6e, and Janet 
are among the thinkers considered in this part of the work. 

The neo-scholastic movement is interesting as an attempt to adapt 
mediaeval philosophy to present-day requirements. The school has little 
importance for logic. 

In the conclusion, the authors have indicated what seems to them to be 
the true theory. This view has much in common with pragmatism and 
positivism. We are told that neither reality nor truth can be taken as the 
starting point. The special feature of the logical process is affirmation ; 
but as affirmation is the result of volition, it falls within the field of psy- 
chology. All rational processes aiming at truth are mental operations and 
hence psychological. It has been maintained that logic is a normative 
science while psychology is not ; but the authors seem to hold that this 
distinction is not ultimate. We have a right, therefore, to base our logical 
investigations on psychology if it proves useful to do so (pp. 265-269). 
Survival value determines which among the systems of our ideas is to be 
called real and true (p. 275). Reality is that group among the diverse 
mental systems which has most value in maintaining the race (p. 276). 
Nature is only the best unified and most useful group among our states of 
consciousness (p. 280). 

The book is the result of a conscientious attempt to explain the main 
logical problems of modern thought. It has brought together and criticised, 
from a definite point of view, much interesting material. To criticise the 
work in detail would involve a discussion of most of the difficult questions 
of modern epistemology. The difficulties which the authors have are 
obvious. A work which attempts to state and evaluate all contemporary 
logical theories has a big task on its hands, and it would be strange if it 
were able to do full justice to all positions. Without elaborating upon what 
appear to be defects of appreciation, one might say that it is hardly fair to 
English idealism to assert that it has produced no system but has only 
taken up special questions. In general the work might be said to be open 
to two objections : first, that on account of the large number of schools 
considered it has been necessary to dispose of each in too summary a 
manner ; and second, most of the objections to pragmatism and positivism 
could be urged against its own point of view. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 
Princeton University. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By Adam L. Jones. New York, Henry 

Holt and Co., 1909. — pp. x, 304. 

The purpose of this book as given in the preface runs : "This book is 
intended as a text-book and not at all as a contribution to logical theory." 

A characteristic most important from this pedagogical point of view is 
the arrangement of subject-matter. Of the three parts into which the book 
is divided the first (189 of the 300 pages) is devoted to a study of details in 
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method, both inductive and deductive, with no heavy line of demarcation 
between them. The second part describes certain interesting ' supple- 
mentary methods ' connected with statistics. And in the third part, ques- 
tions that deal with the nature of scientific systems as systems are con- 
sidered. The treatment throughout is clear and concise, and the theory 
well illustrated. Examples and questions connected with the student's 
interests as well as with more technical science are given at the end of each 
chapter, though there are hardly enough of these -to admit of much varia- 
tion in a course from year to year. At the end of the book come three 
longer examples of classic pieces of complex scientific reasoning. 

The significant points in the range of subject matter are : (i) the intro- 
duction early in the course of an analysis of the nature of perception as the 
source from which we get our facts ; (2) the entire omission of any further 
analysis of the reasoning process ; (3) the explicit setting-aside of all con- 
sideration of such theories as Karl Pearson's for instance, as to the relation 
of the external world to our scientific laws, except for assertions that the 
laws science discovers are the laws of things ; (4) the discussion of certain 

* extra-syllogistic ' reasoning, notably that found in mathematical induction 
and in the use of figures in geometry ; (5) a more detailed analysis of sta- 
tistical method than is often given, supplemented by a short illustrated dis- 
cussion of ' The Graphic Method of Representing Data and their Relations ' ; 
and (6) the comparison of mathematics, science, and history as systems of 
knowledge. 

One's judgment of the value of these discussions and omissions would 
need more justification than a short notice allows. The analysis of the 
nature of perception seems to me, for instance, particularly valuable, but 
chiefly because it suggests the very theory I understand Mr. Jones to deny, 
the subjective character of even the simplest forms of knowledge. As 

* An Introduction to Scientific Method ' I wish that the book might make 

more direct reference to the use of biographies of investigators where we 

have live and significant inductions actually in process, and where the use 

of any definite methods appears a characteristic no more fundamental than 

the slow growth of law out of repeated attempts to conceive as well as 

challenge all possible explanations. 

Frances H. Rousmaniere. 
Smith College. 

The following books also have been received : 
The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics from Socrates to 

Martineau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. Boston and New York, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. — pp. xix, 797. 
Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. ByE. B. Poulton. London 

and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. xv, 302. 
The Individual and Reality. By E. D. Fawcett. London and New York, 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. xxiv, 449. $4. 25. 



